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Courageous Jenny 


8 BYWAYS and highways are lined with goldenrod and yj 
asters; sumac that was green and lovely all summer long is holdi 
its bright heads proudly and tossing flaming fronds to the breeze, { 
this is autumn. Blades of corn that glistened green and waxy in }i 
have turned a bright beige, and the ripe ears, too heavy to stand uprig 
now hang down and show, here and there, a harvest of yellow pol 
There is merry laughter in the orchards as the pickers gather bushels; 
apples to be stored away for winter use. Squirrels are chattering nois 
as they gather their share of the rich harvest of nuts. Yellow pumpki 
are waiting in the fields for boys and girls to choose just the right om 
for jack-o’-lanterns and to help gather the rest for Thanksgiving pi 
come November! What joyous, happy days October brings! 


With the first nippy hint of frost, my mind turned to little frien 
who spent the summer with us—a family of wrens; they should be si 
in the southland now. All went well with this little family until oned 
there was a furious battle between the wrens and some sparrows. Whe 
the battle was over, the little mother wren was carrying one helpless lq 
Our hearts went out to her, for we knew there were eggs to be hatdy 
and soon there would be baby birds to be fed. But did she give upa 
say quit? Not Jenny! With only one good leg she found it very h 
to balance herself on a tree limb or to enter her nest. She would stani 
gripping the limb with one little foot and fluttering her wings tog 
her balance. Sometimes she would have to try three or four times befo 
she could get into her nest, but she kept trying; and by the time i 
babies hatched, she was able to do her full share of the work of feediny 
Father Wren expressed his gratitude with a little burst of song a 
time he came to the nest. Those were hard days for Jenny, and we priyt 
steadily that God would give her strength. One day the little ones cam 
off the nest, and in just a few days the family was gone. 


God bless little Jenny for her courage. She is an inspiration to a 
boy or girl who has a handicap not to let a crippled leg or hand, the lo 
of sight, or anything else discourage him. God strengthened Jenny's 
leg to do the work of two, and He will help you. God bless us all. 
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J n utumn 


By R. H. Grenville 


'- — the sycamore shook its great head. 
‘7% “Summer is over. Time now for bed, 
PW Little leaf children,” it tenderly said. 

And down they came fluttering all over town, 
From big trees and little trees, russet and brown; 
From trees in the meadow and trees on the square 
Leaves fell, till the branches were utterly bare; 
And children at play in the crisp autumn cold 
Skipped happily homeward on carpets of gold. 
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| “Anyway, it was a lot of fun,” said Jimmie are lo 
: | ghey swinging to the ground. “I just know one of wf Car 
he ART will win the race tomorrow for sure.” He helf moutl 
Ginger while Carol dismounted. him si 
“I hope so,” she replied. “We've practiced # but ¢ 
lot, and Ginger and Midnight are both prett to ch 
” fast. What did you enter besides this race?” She s 

os “Just the potato race—that’s mostly for full and 
—and the parade. All I really want to win is “May 
By Jane Keith horse race. The prize for that is a real silv] Anyw 
cup!” quarr 
HOULDER to shoulder the two horses—one “I just entered the race. Ginger’s a littl over 


black and the other sorrel—raced up the 
road, their riders cheering them on. Just as they 
reached the gate of the Haydon farm, the sorrel 
mare drew slightly ahead; and as they thundered 
into the yard, she was clearly the winner, though 
only by a nose. 

Reining in the dancing sorrel, Carol Haydon 
cried out with a note of triumph, “I guess we 
beat you that time!” 

Jimmie Scott laughed as he, too, reined in. 
a “Oh, well,” he replied, “Midnight and I have 
| to let you win once in a while so you won't get 

too discouraged.” 

& “Let us win, nothing!” Carol snorted. “We 
beat you fair and square, didn’t we, Ginger?” 
The sorrel tossed her pretty head as if to agree 
with her mistress. 


“TH tell you about it sometime.” Then, as if ts 


nervous sometimes.” won’ 
“T’ve noticed that,” Jimmie said thoughtfully} 
“She isn’t mean at all, just kind of jumpy. Wha 
makes her like that?” 
“It's a long story,” Carol answered softly 


change the subject, she exclaimed, “Isn't it good] town 
of our folks and the other farmers in the neigh} “C 
borhood to fix up this Halloween horse show!} “S 

“It sure is,” Jimmie said, “but, of course, lf Mids 
means we can’t play any pranks. We'll be to} cante 
busy at the show all day and the picnic supp gate 
that evening. I guess that is probably why théf reins 
are having it.” Was 

“Why, Jimmie Scott!” Carol exclaimed] 
wouldn’t think you would even want to plijj He ; 
pranks after they've gone to all that trouble} pran 
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# over in the morning, 


you could have a good time without causing 
trouble!” 

“Well, I wouldn’t really,” Jimmie denied, 
his face reddening. “But it is kind of fun. I 
wouldn't play mean tricks, but the ones tha 
don’t cause trouble are fun.” 

“Pranks aren’t ever fun,” Carol declared. 
“They always mean trouble for someone, even 
if you don’t intend them to.” 

Jimmie bristled a little. Carol was being too 
emphatic. She was practically making him feel 
like a criminal. “‘All right, Miss Snippy,” he 
said, turning away, ‘‘you ought to be happy this 
yeat. There won't be a single trick.” 

As he gathered up the reins to mount, Carol 
ut her hand on his arm. “Don’t be mad, Jim- 


"i mie,’ she pleaded. “I didn’t mean to hurt your 


feelings. I just can’t help believing that way 
about Halloween pranks.” 

Jimmie softened a little at her words. After 
all, Carol had been living in his neighborhood 
only a few months; and maybe they did things 
differently where she came from. “Well, I'm 
not mad,” he said gruffly, ‘but I still think there 
ate lots of tricks that couldn’t hurt anyone.” 

Carol opened her 


him something more, 
but then she seemed 
to change her mind. 
She shook her head 
and softly replied, 
“Maybe you're right. 
Anyway, let’s not 
quarrel. You'll be 


won't you?” 

“Sure,” Jimmie an- 
swered, swinging in- 
to the saddle. “I'll 
be over about ten, 


way to show her that she was mistaken. Sud- 
denly he had an idea. “That's it!” he cried so 
loudly that Midnight jumped in surprise. Lean- 
ing forward, he urged the big black into a gal- 
lop. Now that he had a plan, he was in a hurry 
to get home. 

After supper that evening, Mr. Scott pushed 
back his chair with a sigh. “I have to make a 
call at the Haydon’s tonight,” he said. “Mrs. 
Haydon needs some advice about her chickens. 
Want to come along, Jimmie?” 

Mr. Scott was a veterinarian as well as a 
farmer, and he often went to take care of some 
neighbor's stock or poultry in the evening. 

“Thanks, Dad,” Jimmie answered, “but I have 
some studying to do, and I won’t have time to- 
morrow.” That wasn’t a lie, he told himself. He 
hadn’t said he would actually do the studying. 

“All right, Son. You know what you have 
to do.” 

While Mrs. Scott rose from the table to see 
Mr. Scott off, Jimmie gathered his schoolbooks 
and went up to his room. 

‘The car roared off, and presently Jimmie 
could hear his mother washing dishes in the 

kitchen. Very quietly 
he raised his window 
as high as it would 
go and unhooked 
the screen. As he 
wriggled under the 
edge of the screen 
and onto the porch 
roof, he had a mo- 
ment of doubt. His 
parents might think 
this was a mean 
trick when they and 
the neighbors had 
worked so hard ar- 
ranging the horse 


and we'll ride into Without warning the mare suddenly jerked on the show to get tid of 


town together.” 

“OK. I'll be ready. So long.” 

“So long.” Waving his hand, Jimmie wheeled 
Midnight around and started toward home at a 
canter. Carol watched until he turned out the 
gate to the road. Then she looped up Ginger’s 
teins and led the sorrel to the barn. Her face 
Was very grave. ; 

Jimmie was thinking hard as he rode home. 
He still resented what Carol had said about all 
pranks causing trouble. There ought to be some 
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reins and was gone. 


pranks. But this one 
could not possibly hurt anyone, and it would 
teach Carol the lesson he thought she needed. 
With no more hesitation, Jimmie went softly 
down the porch roof, slid down the drainpipe 
at the corner, and hurried toward the barn. 
As he rode across country to the Haydon farm, 
Jimmie went over his plan once more. He knew 
Ginger would be in the barn; she was never 
turned out at night as many of the horses were. 
He could slip in, saddle and bridle her so that 
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it would look as if she had been 
stolen, and lead her out with- 
out trouble. The Haydons 
would be up at the chicken 
house, and their dog knew Jim- 
mie and would not bark. 

He would lead Ginger back 
by the same route he was travel- 
ing now—out through the Hay- 
dons’ big pasture, across the 
fields, and through his father’s 
back pasture. He would tie her 
in the barn overnight, and in 
the morning, after Carol had 
had a good scare, he would 
bring her back all safe and 
sound. That could not hurt any- 
one. Carol would be terribly 
worried, but then, Jimmie told 
himself, she needed to be 
taught a lesson. 

Jimmie tied Midnight to a 
post near the gate of the Hay- 
dons’ big pasture. Rolling un- 
der the gate, he crossed the 
small corral and went into the 
barn. He spoke soothingly to 
Ginger as he went toward her, 
but she scarcely seemed to 
know him. Strangely nervous, 
she stood still while he saddled 
and bridled her; but she trem- 
bled constantly, and her ears 
twitched at each tiny noise she 
heard. 


When Jimmie opened the - 


barn door, the mare jumped 
back; and it was only by much 
coaxing that he got her through 
the door. Latching it behind 
them, Jimmie wondered why 
Ginger was acting so funny. 
“You know me, girl,” he mur- 
mured reassuringly. “Easy, 
Ginger; pretty girl.” The mare 
seemed to grow a little quieter, 
though her eyes were rolling so 


that the whites showed in the moonlight. 
Quietly, Jimmie swung the pasture gate open 
and stepped forward to lead Ginger through. 
Without warning, the mare suddenly jerked 
back on the reins and then lunged forward. Her 
shoulder hit Jimmie and knocked him off his 


October Is an Elf 
By Kathryn S. Gibson 


October is an elf, 
Small and dark and neat; 
He wanders through the 
countryside 
And up and down the 
street. 


He paints the autumn 
flowers, 
The trees and grasses, 
too, 
And dabbles at the autumn 
sky 
With colors—every hue. 


He spatters paint quite 
carelessly 
From early day till night, 
And when he’s through, the 
autumn earth 
Is really quite a sight. 


I'd like to meet this little 
elf, 
Dark and neat and gay; 
But after he paints all the 
earth, 
He quietly skips away. 


house. 


feet. Iron-shod hooves flashed 
by only inches from his face 
and in the confusion he Lost his 
hold on the reins. 

When he got up, shaken byt 
unhurt, Ginger was running 
madly across the pasture, As he 
watched, a terrifying thought 
sprang into Jimmie’s mind. 
Ginger should step on one of 
those dangling reins—— And 
even as he saw the danger, she 
stumbled and went down ina 
tangle of thrashing legs. 

Instinctively, Jimmie started 
to run to her; but when she 
saw him, she scrambled up 
whinnying in terror, and be 
gan to run again. Instantly 


Jimmie stopped. He must noth’ 


frighten her more. And then 
his heart seemed to stand still 
Ginger was limping, favoring 
her right front leg! Ginger was 
hurt! 

If she was badly hurt, Carol 
would never forgive him; and 
he would never forgive him 
self. He wished with all his 
heart that he had never thought 
of this senseless prank, but that 
was no use now. He had to do 
something to” help Ginger— 
and fast. She had stopped, and 
was watching him fearfully 
from a good distance; but he 
knew that she might become 
frightened again at the slightest 
move toward her. 

For a brief moment Jimme 
wondered what in the world 
had got into Ginger. She knew 
him, and though nervous, she 
was ordinarily quite gentle 
Now he could not get near het, 
even to help her. But there was 
no time for wondering. There 


was only one thing to do. Jimmie turned and 
ran as fast as he could toward the Haydon 


He panted into the back yard just as his father 
was getting ready to leave. All the Haydons wet 
(Please turn to page 20) 
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Cheer 5 for the Winner 


By Florence M. Davis 
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WISDOM 


What the Story Told Before 


Brad Emery and his brother Chuck built racers to 
enter the Cornish Soap Box Derby, which was spon- 
sored by the Cornish Chevrolet Company and the 
Cornish Herald-Tribune. Mr. Ordway wanted his son 
Pidge to build one, but he was too lazy to try. Pidge 
asked Brad to help him build a racer. Pidge wanted 
more help than the rules allowed. Brad refused, and 
Pidge got angry. 

Brad won first prize, which entitled him to enter 
the All-American Soap Box Derby at Akron, Ohio. 
The prize was a bicycle, which he gave to Chuck. 
Pidge was furious. 

When Brad arrived in Akron, he found that a letter 
had been received at headquarters, questioning his 
racer. He wired for someone to furnish proof that he 
had made the racer by himself. Chuck gave his new 
bike to Pidge to get him to go to Akron with him. 

After they had gone, Pidge’s sister Susy discovered 
scraps of paper in Pidge’s wastebasket that | ly to 
her that he had written the letter. Mr. Ordway took 
Susy to the races. 

Chuck and Pidge caught a ride to the outskirts of 
Akron with Mrs. Rossiter. Then Mr. Rodney Blake, of 
Cornish, picked them up and took them to Derbytown. 

Brad wondered why no one had come or called. The 
Inspection Committee took him to the trade school for 
special tests to try to determine whether or not he had 
made his racer himself. 

While Mr. Blake parked the car, Chuck explained 
to Brad why they were late. When he told him he had 
brought Pidge, Brad was surprised. He said he was 
certain that Pidge was the one who had written the 
letter. Chuck was shocked, for he had known nothing 
of the argument between Brad and Pidge. 
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Part Five 


ALFWAY through Brad’s story, Chuck 
sprang to his feet. 

“Let’s go out and face him with it!” he urged 
excitedly. 

But Brad shook his head. “No,” he advised. 
“This isn’t a good time or place for it. Besides, 
maybe he’s sorry—if he did do it. I’m not dead 
certain, remember. But he’s the only one I can 
think of who might have a grudge against me.” 

“He did it all right,” said Chuck glumly. “And 
I know his folks have a typewriter. I’ve seen it. 
What makes you think he’s sorry?” 

“Why, because he has come all the way up 
here to say I did make my racer after all. That’s 
what I can’t figure out. Why should he do that—- 
if he isn’t ashamed of himself?” 

Before Chuck could answer him, the door 
opened, and Pidge came in. Close behind him 
was Rodney Blake. 

“Hi!” said Pidge halfheartedly. 

Mr. Blake crossed the room with firm steps 
and shook hands with Brad. “Guess you’ve been 
some worried, haven't you?” 

Brad admitted he had been. 

“Well, we can’t have our Cornish champ dis- 
qualified,” Mr. Blake told him. “I think we can 
clear things up now. We'd better get right up to 
headquarters and have Pidge and Chuck make 
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their statements, wouldn’t you 
say? They both tell me they can 
vouch you did make your racer 
alone.” 

Brad looked at Pidge steadily. 


“That's right—isn’t it, 
Pidge?” he asked. 

Pidge’s eyes slid away be- 
neath Brad’s intent gaze. 
“That’s right,” he said, and 
Brad breathed easier. 

The boys followed Mr. Blake 
out to his car. As they drove in- 
to the city, Brad, sitting in front 
with him, described to him the 
test he had been put through LC 
that morning and told him of “ 
the more thorough inspection Pi, 
that had been promised him. \ 

“You'll make the grade all 
right,” Mr. Blake assured him. 
“It was tough they doubted you 
in the first place. This letter— 
you haven’t any idea who could 
have written it?” 

Brad wished he could see the 
expression on Pidge’s face as 
he answered, “Well—I’ve an 
idea, but I haven’t any proof. 
So I'd rather not say.” 

Besides Mr. Sims and Mr. Butterfield, there 
were several other officials whom Brad had not 
met on the Inspection Committee. But Mr. Blake 
knew them all. 

“I ought to,” he told Brad. “This is my 
third year covering the Soap Box Derby.” He in- 
troduced the boys and lined them up before the 
committee. 

It proved less of an ordeal than Brad had 
feared. Chuck and Pidge both made their state- 
ments and answered several questions the men 
asked. Then, one by one, the members of the 
committee nodded to Mr. Butterfield; and he 
said, “Well, boys, I guess this clinches it. Brad, 
you're in. We don’t need any more convincing 
that you built your racer yourself, unassisted.” 

“Thank you, sir,” said Brad, grinning from 
ear to ear. 

“And what’s more,” spoke up one of the men, 
“we've just finished inspecting your racer; and 
I, for one, am proud to know a boy fifteen years 
old who can turn out such a job. The best of luck 
tomorrow!” They all shook hands with Brad. 


“Come on over and meet Mr. Ordway,” said Brad. 


“One more thing,” Mr. Butterfield said just asf 


they were about to leave. ‘Now that it has been 

established beyond question that the racer és 

your own work, you will stand a good chance of 

winning the prize for the best-constructed racet. 

Maybe you could use a tool chest with some 

honest-to-goodness man-size tools in it?” 
“Oh, brother!” said Chuck, beaming. 


Everyone laughed, and one of the men said}; 


““Brother’ is right. Maybe it would be brother 
who would get to use some of the tools and ge 


_up here to race next year. How about it?” 


“I intend to try, sir,” said Chuck. 

‘What about his license, Ed?” another of the 
men asked Mr. Sims. 

Mr. Sims looked at Brad. ‘‘That’s been taken 
care of. Right; Bradford?” 

“Yes, Mr. Sims. They gave me that when! 
passed my test run—the same time I got mj 
helmet.” 

“That was before the letter showed up and 
caused all this headache,” Mr. Sims explained 
“We can forget that letter now, I guess. Maybe 
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this is a good place for such a sneaky piece of 
literature as that.” He took the folded letter 
from his pocket. Tearing it across the middle, 
he dropped it into a wastebasket, handling the 

pieces gingerly, as if he were afraid they would 

Ve hoi his hands. Brad wanted to laugh. He stole 
1 look at Pidge, and found him very busy look- 
,Iefing out the window; but the tips of his ears were 
iIscarlet. The three boys had to wait a minute 
 fAyhile Rodney Blake talked in a low voice to 
one of the men who had called him back. He 
looked very pleased about something as he joined 


em. 

The ride back to Derbytown seemed short. 
+ BComing in, Brad had thought it endless; but 
#4, foow that things had turned out all right, he be- 


gan to relax and enjoy himself. Of course, he 
got jittery when he thought about the race get- 
ting so close; but, at least, he had a fair chance 
to win now. He was not being kept out of it by 
something that was not his fault. 

He was so happy he even found his anger at 
Pidge melting away. After all, he had squared 
himself, Brad found himself thinking. Now that 
everything was straightened out, he might not 
even say anything to Pidge about the letter— 
just let bygones be bygones. 

“Hot diggoty-dog!” he exploded, unable to 
keep his relief and elation pent up inside any 
longer. Mr. Blake grinned at him understanding- 
ly and slapped him on the knee. 

The afternoon was nearly gone when Mr. 
Blake's car turned in toward the cottages. But 
there were still dozens of cars about, and visiting 
groups lingered. 

“Everybody's got company but us,” said 
Chuck, a little cheerlessly. 

“Brad was looking at a gray car parked at 
some distance. ““Ha, don’t be too sure. We've 
got company, too, I think. Look over there.” 

“That's Dad’s car!” exclaimed Pidge. “There's 
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Susy, too.” He did not sound exactly happy. 

Now Susy had'spied the boys, and she and her 
father were getting out. 

“Where did they drop from?” asked Chuck, 
alarmed. “You s’pose Gram sent them?” 

“Well—I wouldn’t wonder they've come to 
take us home,” Pidge said. They walked slowly 
to meet Susy, who was running toward them. 

“Hi!” she called, and asked anxiously, “Is 
Brad going to race?” 

Her face lighted when Chuck told her he was. 
“Oh, what a load off my mind!” she said, and 
Chuck looked at her with surprise. 

She ran past them to Brad. “I’m so glad they're 
going to let you race,” she told him. 

“Thanks, Susy. So am I,” Brad answered. “This 
is Mr. Blake—Susy Ordway, Pidge’s sister. Come 
on over and meet Mr. Ordway.” 

“You come up for the race?” Pidge asked his 
father, a little anxiously. 

Mr. Ordway laughed. “Well, what do you 
think?” he asked. “I like races.” Then he added 
seriously, “You boys get Brad fixed up so he can 
enter?” Pidge nodded. 


“Yes, Mr. Ordway,” Rodney Blake said. 
“These two put the finishing touch on for the 
Inspection Committee. They tell me maybe they - 
would have decided to let Brad race anyway, 
but they were really convinced when both the 
boys testified. So their trip up here was not 
wasted.” 

Mr. Ordway looked squarely at his son. 

“I'm proud of you, Pidge,” he said quietly. 

Slowly the color surged up under Pidge’s sal- 
low skin. 

“It wasn’t anything,” he mumbled; but it was 
plain he was moved by this unexpected praise. 

“You said,” maybe they would have decided 
to let Brad race before the boys testified. What 
decided them?” asked Mr. Ordway. 

“Well,” said Mr. Blake, “he showed such a 
knowledge of tools, for one thing. But one of the 
men called me back as we were leaving and he 
told me of something they found that impressed 
them when they were inspecting his racer.” He 
looked at Brad. “I’m not sure Brad would want 
me to tell,” he said, smiling a little. “It’s cer- 
tainly nothing to be ashamed of though.” 

Brad was puzzled. 

“I don’t know what you're talking about,” he 
said. “But go ahead and tell. I’m curious my- 
self.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Blake, ‘on that second in- 
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spection they really 
gave that racer a going 
over. And it was so per- 
fect a job they began 
to have doubts again 
that he could have 
made it. Then, way 
down inside where any- 
body would practically 
have to stand on his 


head to see it, they found Squirrel phone for your brother, Brad 
By Helen Farsstrom Sparr if he’s here. She'll speak to you 


something.” He paused. They 
were all listening now. 
“Know what I’m _ talking 


about now, Brad?” Mr. Blake I tossed a peanut to a Chuck, looking very much sur 


asked him. squirrel; 


“I think so,” Brad said. His He looked at me suspi- cottage. 


face was flushing. ciously, 


“Brad had pasted a little Then snatched it up, andin was Mrs. Rossiter,” he said to 


four-line verse there. How does 
it go, Brad? I’m not sure I can 
remember it exactly.” 


a whirl 


Brad bit his lip, and quoted 


When safe on high he gave — “She said she could put you 


‘ ‘In running a race, it’s not just 


: me such 
the prize, 


But playing it fair that’s A merry look, then place to stay and had any way 
He also merits cheers from And chattered, “Thank you city. var 
the crowd, very much.” only be in the garage, but w 


Who can take defeat with a 


There was a second of sur- 
prised silence when Brad finished. Then Mr. 
Ordway said quietly, “Nice going, Bradford.” 

“The Inspection Committee felt pretty sure,” 
Mr. Blake explained, “that any boy who lived 
by that code wouldn’t be entering the race in 
a car he had come by dishonestly.” 

“I'd like a copy of that verse to write in peo- 


ple’s autograph albums,” said Susy. “Will you | 


copy it off for me sometime? I think it’s a swell 
verse.” She glanced at Pidge, who, standing 
apart, was looking rather thoughtful. 

“Sure, I'll copy it off for you,” Brad told 
Susy. 

“Well, I have to be going now,” said Mr. 
Blake. “Oh, say, have you folks accommodations 
for tonight?” 

They all stood, looking blankly at each other. 

“I telephoned several hotels when we stopped 
for lunch,” Mr. Ordway said, “but I couldn’t get 
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He scampered to the 
nearest tree. 


pied At least, that’s what I “Well, what luck!” said Mt 
think he said. Ordway. “I’llgladly drive you 


a thing. I thought fq 
try the tourist camps, 
but I don’t know, The 
ones we passed as ye 
drove toward Akron 
were pretty well filled” 

Just then Whitey 
Saunders came to the 
window of Ballard Co. 
tage and called, “Tele 


if he isn’t.” 
““He’s here,” said Brad; and 


prised, started on a run for the 
He came back beaming. "I 


Pidge. 
“Who is she?” asked Brad, 
“She’s the woman who gave 
us a ride up,” Pidge answered. 
“What she want, Chuck?” 


and me up if we had ne other 


cares?” 


out.” 

“That isn’t all,” said Chuck. “When I told 
her about your being here, she said she'd take 
Susy, too, if she doesn’t mind sleeping with het 
girl Rena.” 

“Of course, I don’t,” said Susy. “Goody—we 
are lucky, aren’t we? How old is she?” 

“She’s—oh, about eleven.” 

And Susy said, “Goody,” again. 

“But what about you, Daddy,” she asked. 
“Where will you sleep?” 

“I have a room at a hotel that the paper t¢ 
served for me quite a while ago,” Mr. Blake 
said quickly. “I stay there every year when ! 
come up. It has twin beds. You’re welcome to 
share it, Mr. Ordway.” 

“That’s awfully decent of you,” said Mb 
Ordway gratefully. “I don’t want to impose 00 
anyone.” 

“Not at all,” said Rodney Blake with his 
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friendly smile. “Can’t let the 
homefolks down, you know.” 

He excused himself then; 
and presently the others took 
leave of Brad. Mr. Ordway took 


"I them to supper at a Chinese 


restaurant, and then drove them 
across the city to the address 
Mrs. Rossiter had given Chuck. 
They found it was a pleasant 
frame house, and Mrs. Rossiter 
and the girls were sitting on the 

rch waiting for them. Mrs. 
Rossiter’s sister and her hus- 
band, Mr. and Mrs. Cross, were 
there, too. 

“I had these boys on my 
mind,” Mrs. Rossiter said later, 
as they sat munching cookies 
and drinking lemonade. “I was 
so afraid they wouldn’t find a 
lace.” 

“IT have only army cots,” her 
sister added doubtfully. 

“That’s all right,” Chuck 
told her. “I don’t expect to 
sleep much.‘ I’m too excited 
about the race tomorrow.” 

“Well, I hope your brother 
wins,” said Rena, giggling. “I 
haven't ever seen him even, but 


it’s such fun to know someone 


who's racing and to care who 
wins.” 

Presently Mr. Ordway got up 
to leave. As he passed Pidge, 
he put his hand on his shoulder 
and said, “Think now that 
you've seen the setup here you 
might be interested in making a 
tacer and trying at Cornish next 
year?” 

He looked pleased when 
Pidge hesitated a minute and 


finally said, “I don’t know. I: 


might.” 

After he left, Mrs. Rossiter 
went in to see that the twins 
got to bed. Mrs. Cross and Rena 
went to get blankets and 
sheets, 

Mr. Cross got up, too, say- 
ing, “Well, tomorrow’s going 
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to be an exciting day. I'd better 
set those cots up so we can all 
get to bed early.” 

‘Td like to help you, sir,” 
said Chuck quickly. Pidge of- 
fered, too, a bit tardily, but 
Mr. Cross said one would be 
all he’d need; and Pidge, feel- 
ing Susy pulling at his sleeve, 
didn’t insist. 

As soon as they were alone, 
Susy said in a low voice, “I’ve 
been wanting to see you alone.” 

“What for?” Pidge sounded 
surprised. 

“Oh, Pidge!” his sister said. 
“Whatever did you do it for?” 

“Do what for?” 

“You know. You wrote that 
letter about Brad’s not making 
his racer, didn’t you?” ’ 

“What makes you think so?” 

Pidge began to bluster, but 
Susy said sharply, “You can’t 
fool me, Pidge Ordway. I saw 
the scraps in the wastebasket in 
your room.” 

Pidge was silent. 

“Why did you do it?” per- 
sisted Susy. 

“I don’t know,” Pidge said 
slowly. “I don’t know—now— 
why I did it. It seemed like a 
good idea at the time.” 

“No,” said Susy sadly. “It 
was a dreadful thing to do.” 

“Did you tell Dad?” asked 
Pidge unhappily. 

“No. I didn’t want to make 
him feel bad. He was so proud 
when he found you had come 
up here with Chuck to be sure 
Brad was going to race.” 

“Was he?” Pidge’s voice was 
low. 

“Yes, and that’s what he 
thought. I couldn’t bear to tell 
him that Chuck had to buy you 
with his bicycle.” 

The scorn in Susy’s voice 
lashed Pidge like a whip. He 
squirmed. 

‘I'm not going to make 


Morning Prayer 


By Florence Taylor 


Dear God, direct 
My eyes and feet 
That I may safely 
_Cross the street. 


Chuck give me the bike,” he 
said sulkily. 

“Oh, Pidge, you're not? 
What made you change your 
mind ?” 

“I dunno. I’m just not, that’s 
all.” 

“Well, I'm good and glad, 
Pidge. I was afraid I might 
have to tell Dad you wrote that 
letter, and then he wouldn't 
let you take Chuck’s bike.” 

“A fine sister you are!” 

“It does sound mean, Pidge, 
I know. But you haven’t been 
a very nice brother sometimes. 
Look how much Brad and 
Chuck think of each other. 
Why can’t we be like that?” 

“Well, why can’t we?” In 
the half-darkness of the porch, 
Pidge’s voice sounded gruff. 

“We could if you’d stop do- 
ing those mean things. All the 
kids like Chuck and Brad be- 
cause they’re such good sports. 
I thought that. poem Brad had 
pasted in his. racer was awful 
nice—didn’t you?” 

“I guess so,” said Pidge 
grudgingly. “But he might not 
feel so noble if he loses the 
race tomorrow.” 

“Do you think he’s going to 
lose?” 

“I dunno. He was telling us 
about Pete Winship from Seat- 
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Evening Prayer 
By Florence Taylor 


Father, You are 
So good to me 
That I’m as happy 
As can be. 


tle. Brad thinks Pete’s racer 
might be faster. Don’t forget 
there are a hundred and fifty 
racing, and only one can win 
first prize.” 

“Well—I still hope it’s Brad 
who wins.” 

Mr. Cross and Chuck were 
coming back along the drive- 
way now, their flashlight throw- 
ing a beam of light through the 
darkness. 

Susy got up quickly. “I’m 
proud of you about the bike, 
Pidge. I won't tell about the 
letter. Let’s—let’s you and I 
start all over together, huh?” 

“Well—O.K.,” said Pidge. 
“Hey!” he added, startled, for 
Susy stooped and kissed him 
lightly on the cheek as she 
passed. 

A few minutes later, when 
the boys were in the garage get- 
ting ready for bed, Chuck said, 
“That was a pretty low trick 
you played on Brad.” 

“What do you mean?” Pidge 
climbed onto his cot and pulled 
the blanket about him. 

“You know well enough 
what I mean,” said Chuck hot- 
ly. “It was you who wrote that 
letter in the first place, and 
then you made me give you my 
bike to get you up here.” 
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“What makes you think I 
wrote it?” 

“No think about it.” Chuck 
pulled off his jersey and folded 
it carefully. “I kvow you did. 
Brad told me so today.” 

Pidge sat up straight and 
stared at Chuck in the dim light 
that was shining into the 
garage from the house win- 
dows. 

“Brad told you so!” he re- 
peated. “How could he—when 
he didn’t know it himself?” 


Chuck climbed onto his cot 
and sat facing Pidge. His blue 
eyes were stormy. 

“He knows all right. Before 
you and Mr. Blake came into 
Ballard Cottage today, he told 


‘me about the quarrel you and 


he had that time. He figured 
you were mad because he 
wouldn't help you cheat.” 

Pidge’s face grew red. He 
was silent for a minute. Then 
he asked, “You mean you 
never knew that till today? He 
didn’t tell you about it?” 

“No. He did not.” 

It was plain that Pidge was 
very much surprised. Presently 
he asked triumphantly, “If he 
guessed I wrote the letter, why 
didn’t he tell the Inspection 
Committee then?” 

Pidge shivered. What a fine 
pickle he would have been in 
if Brad had. He would have 
walked into something. He had 
heard Brad tell Mr. Blake that 
he had an idea who had writ- 
ten it, but he had thought Brad 
was just saying that. Jeepers! 

Chuck answered him coolly. 
“Brad isn’t a tattler.” 

““Well—but he wouldn’t have 
let them keep him out of the 
race rather than tell, would 
he?” 

Chuck shrugged. “I don’t 
know for sure. But he'd try 
everything else first. You can 


see he did. Brad is a 
shooter. Maybe you don’t knoy 
what that is.” 

Pidge made no answer jy 
this. He was busy trying to fg 
ure out a boy who would kee 
such information to himsel 
when it meant such a lot t 
him. Brad could have made; 
mighty hot for Pidge, and ly 
hadn't. Pidge suddenly realizg 
that he himself would nev 
have been big enough to dt 
such a thing, and the knov 


“Is Brad going to tell my da 
or anybody?” he asked fea 
fully. 

“I don’t suppose so, sing 
everything has come out dj 
right.” 

“Well,” said Pidge slowh 
“anyway, I’m not going to taki 
your bike.” 

Chuck stared at him un 
lievingly. “Cross your heart?” 

Solemnly, Pidge crossed his 
heart. 

“Well—probably Brag 
wouldn’t have let you keep it 
if I had told him about it.” 

Again Pidge was amazed, 

“You mean you didn't t 
him?” 

“No,” Chuck grinned a lit 
tle. “Maybe I would have i 
there had been time.” 

“Well, you don’t have to tel 
anyone now, do you, since Im 
not going to hold you to it?” 

“No, I guess not.” Chucj 
yawned and snuggled dow 
under his blanket with a sig 
of content. He said sleepilj 
“Maybe some day you'll be 
regular fellow after all, Pidge 

Pidge grunted. But he lj 
awake a long time after tt 
even breathing from the othti 
cot told him Chuck was asleep 
He had a lot to think about 

(To be continued) 
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Music by Isabelle 
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Peeky Listen 


A Read-Aloud Story in Rhyme ; By Georgia Tucker Smith 


Copyright 1954 by Georgia Tucker Smit, - 


1, ete Mouse fluffed up her children’s soft bed; 

Then turning to Peeky and Squeaky, she said, 

“There are many things, children, that small mice 
should know 

If they are to live and be happy and grow. 

“First, there are cats; they have tails and soft fur. 

Sometimes they mi-aow, and sometimes they purr. 

That's breathing out loud,” she explained; then she 
frowned. 

“You're not listening, Peeky; you’re looking around.” 

“Mother,” said Squeaky, “we heard a cat mi-aow, 

But we didn’t see her—we scampered, right now!” 


“There’s one in this house,” said their mother; 
“what’s more, 

There are traps filled with cheese here and there 
on the floor. 

Don’t leave tracks,” she added, “not even a few, 

Or you might be followed and caught if you do. 

There are times you should hide and times you 
should run; 

Now go eat your fill, but don’t stay to have fun.” 


Peeky and Squeaky said, “Thank you,” and then 
They crept down the stairs to the kitchen again. 


They saw a few traps, and they dodged them with care; 
Then ate a few crumbs underneath a small chair. 
Then they climbed to the table, and jumping up high, 
They landed on top of a fresh, unbaked pie. 

Across the stretched crust, soft and doughy, they 

ran, 

Crisscross, back and forth on the top of the pan. 
“Look at our tracks,” mumbled Squeaky; “Oh, dear, 
Mother warned us; we'd better hop-skip out of here.” 


“Who's going to worry about a mere track?” 
Said Peeky. “Let’s play awhile; then we'll go back. 
There’s no one around; we're as safe as can be; 
Let’s climb to the very top shelf—follow me.” 
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They reached the warm stove, crept near a small lid; 
Then PSST-psst-psst—WHISTLE! They stopped with a 
skid. 

“Look,” Peeky whispered, “it may be a cat, 

But who ever heard a cat whistle like that? 

\ It has a tail though, and just hear it puff; 

i We'd better hide, Squeaky; it’s angry, sure enough!” 


_ Quicker than scat, Peeky jumped in a can, 
\2 But Squeaky paused thoughtfully, then turned and 

ran. 

He hurried straight home, and right there he 
stayed; 

He rested awhile; then he frolicked and played. 

“I wish Peeky would come; he’s lonesome, I know, 

But I guess he’s still waiting for that cat to go.” 


WY 


He smiled to himself. “I knew right away 

It wasn’t a cat, but still—strange to say— 

That huffing and puffing did sound like a purr; 
But Mother said plainly that cats do have fur. 
This thing was shiny—that tail was a spout! 
Peeky'll wait till the puffing is over, no doubt.” 


And Peeky, alone in the can, never stirred; 

But he shivered and shook at each huff-puff he 
heard. 

At last there were footsteps, heavy and loud; 

Peeky crouched in the can with his little head 
bowed. 

But when the loud footsteps no longer clip-clopped, 

He found that the hissing and puffing had stopped. 


He peeked from the can; then he slowly crept out, 

And without even looking around and about, 

He hurried straight home, and he shyly crept in. 

“Well, well, you are home,” Squeaky said with a 
grin. 

“Did that loud-breathing cat chase you all the way ? 

Come on to bed now; it’s too late to play. 

You shouldn’t have hidden; that wasn’t a cat; 

If you had listened to Mother, you'd have known 
that.” 


“I’m sorry,” said Peeky; “it wasn’t much fun 

_ Alone in that tin can; I wish I had run. 

I wish I had listened to what Mother said.” 

He sank slowly down in his soft little bed; 

Then he sighed. “There are many strange things in 
this house; 

Believe me, someone almost had a canned mouse.”’ .. 
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When Paul Preached 


By Bula Hahn 


T THE time of this story, Paul had as his 
helper a man named Silas. He was a true 
believer in Jesus’ teachings and was devoted to 
Paul. The two men went to Lystra to preach the 


gospel. While there, Paul heard much talk about » 


a young disciple who was doing good work in 
the name of Jesus. The young disciple’s name 
was Timotheus, or Timothy. Paul then learned 
that Timothy was the same boy, now grown to 
manhood, whom he had met a few years before 
when he had visited Lystra. 

Tradition tells us that Timothy, at Paul’s 
first meeting with him, was a lad of fifteen 
years. His mother was a Jewess named Eunice. 
Timothy's Grandmother Lois also lived in the 
home. His father was a kindhearted, well-to-do 
Greek. 

Eunice taught her son the laws of the old 
prophets as recorded on the scrolls in the syna- 
gogue. Eunice and Grandmother Lois also told 
Timothy that they had long expected a savior 
to come. So when Paul came to Lystra, saying 
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that Jesus of Nazareth, who was crucified on 
the cross by unbelievers but who rose from the 
dead on the third day, ‘s the true Son of God, 
Savior of the world, Grandmother Lois with 
Eunice and her young son were among thos 
who listened. 

Tradition also says that many times while ia 
Lystra on his earlier visit Paul had gone to 
Eunice’s home to eat and rest. He had explained 
Jesus’ teaching that God is the Father of all 
people and that all men are brothers. Before 
Paul left Lystra that first time, Eunice, Grant- 
mother Lois, and Timothy had accepted Jesus 
as the Savior, the true Son of God. 

We can know then how happy Paul must 
have been when he and Silas went to Lystra 4 
few years later and found Timothy, now 4 
grown man, going about doing good in the name 
of Jesus. The Bible tells us that the brethren m 
the synagogue had nothing but good to Si 
about Timothy's life and behavior. For a young 
man to receive praise and good will from his 
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When Paul and Silas had finished preaching 
in Lystra and were ready to go on to other 
places, Paul asked Timothy to accompany them 
as a helper. No doubt Eunice and Grandmother 
lois were pleased that Paul found Timothy 
worthy to share in this great work. 

After a time they came to Philippi, which is 
in Macedonia, and tarried there several days. 


B® | There probably was not a synagogue in all 
@aiPhilippi, for the people there worshiped idols 
Ms jof gold and brass. It was a heathen city; its 


people followed wicked ways. So, on the Sab- 
bath day Paul and Timothy went out of the 


Viicity to a place beside the river where people 
to pray. 


There they sat down and 


who’ had gathered together. 
Paul told them that Jesus was 
the true Son of God. He told 
them how Jesus had healed the 
sick, made the lame walk and 
the blind see. He told them 
many had been healed through 
faith. Paul and Timothy prayed. 
They asked God to open the 
hearts of the people that they 
might accept the teachings of 
Jesus. 

A woman named Lydia was 
among those at the riverside 
that day. She had come to 
Philippi from Asia to be a sel- 
let of purple cloth. In a shop 
the sold purple cloth in all its 
beautiful shades. She was a suc- 
cessful businesswoman of that time, supporting 
herself and her household. 

In her old home in Asia, Lydia had learned to 
worship the Lord God of Israel. And here in this 
strange land, she was faithful to her old form 
of worship. Each Sabbath day she closed her 
shop and took her household out to the quiet of 
the riverside to pray. 

Lydia listened with an open mind as Paul 
told about Jesus, the Christ. She gave heed to 
the things that Paul said, and there in that quiet 
spot she accepted Jesus as the true Son of God. 
She had been faithful to her God while living 
ia strange land, and now she showed her cour- 
age. For she was the first one in that strange land 
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When I Am Kind 


By Gladys Niece 
Templeton 


When I feel kindly 


I do the nicest things! 
And everywhere about I see 
What happiness it brings. 


When I say “Thanks” 

And “If you please” 
Politely as can be, 

Folks use their nicest 


And are polite to me. 


to accept Jesus and the new faith. Bravely she 
declared herself, and Paul baptized Lydia, to- 
gether with her household. 

Then Lydia told Paul, “If you have judged me 
to be faithful to the Lord, come into my house 
and abide there.” 

That was a gracious invitation. In a city that 
had no church, no place for prayer, friendly ac- 
cess to Lydia’s home was the nicest thing that 
could have happened to Paul and his com- 
panions. Many times they rested there, and many 
times they prayed that others might know Jesus 
as Lydia now knew Him. 

At a later time, Paul went down to Athens in 
Greece. While there, he went to the synagogue 
and talked with Jews and devout persons. He 
went to the market place and 
reasoned with the men whom 
he chanced to meet, for many — 
people, both Gentiles and Jews, 
worshiped idols of various 
shapes and sizes made of gold 
and brass. 

The people in Athens were 
mostly an intelligent people; 
they were always searching, and 
were both ready and willing to 
listen to something new. And, 
too, the people realized that 
they received no help from the 
idols, no comfort in time of 
trouble, no support in time of 
need. Knowing this and fear-- 
ing they had overlooked some 
god worthy of worship, the 
people had made an altar and 
placed above it the inscription: 
“TO THE UNKNOWN GOD.” 

Certain men came to Paul and told him that 
what he said was strange to them. They asked 
to hear more of this new doctrine that Paul was 
talking about. 

Paul spoke to them as a friend, telling them 
that he had made the “unknown” known to 
them; that the one God who made the world and 
everything in it is the true God; and that He does 
not live in shrines made by man, but in the hearts 
of those who love Him. He explained that it is 
this God who gives us life and breath and every- 
thing we have. 

Paul taught them that God is our Father, and 
we are His children; and it is through love that 

(Turn to inside back cover) 
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ay By Kathryn S. Gibson 


HEN the ghosts walk by and you count thirteen 
ye And the big black cats are long and lean 

.. And the witches go for a nightly ride, 

_ Astride their broomsticks side by side; 

_ When you see the friendly pumpkin man, 

_ Who always laughs as hard as he can, 

And the owls in the trees and the owlets, too, 

Begin their wailing, “Who, who, who-o-0”; 

| When the goblins stalk and the doorbells peal 

_ And the grownups shudder and children squeal; 

- When the moon rides high and the winds are keen, 
Then everyone knows it’s Halloween! 
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No Pranks for Ginger 


(Continued from page 6) 


standing near the back door 
saying good night. Mrs. Hay- 
don was the first to see Jimmie. 

“Why, Jimmie!” ex- 
claimed in surprise, “whatever 
is the matter?” 

Shamefaced, Jimmie stood in 
the square of light from the 
doorway. For a moment he 
could not speak. “It’s Ginger,” 
he stammered at last. “I was 
going to take her home for a— 
a joke, and she got away. She— 
stepped on the reins and fell.” 

“Oh, Ginger!” Carol cried, 
and without a word to Jimmie, 
she turned and ran like the 
wind toward the pasture. Jim- 
mie would have gone after her, 
but Mr. Haydon stopped him. 

“No, let her go alone,” Mr. 
Haydon said sternly. “Carol is 
the only one who can get near 
Ginger now.” 

“Why did you take Ginger 
out of the barn?” Jimmie’s fa- 
ther asked, his voice puzzled 
and sad. 

Jimmie hung his head. “It 
was just for a joke,” he said 
in a small voice. “Carol was 
so snippy—I wanted to prove 
something to her. She—she said 
pranks always cause trouble. I 
know they don’t always, but she 
was right about this one.” 

“I am surprised at you, Jim- 
mie,” his father declared. “You 
knew we had arranged the 
horse show to prevent pranks.” 

Jimmie’s face grew red. “I 
know,” he said. “But I thought 
this just couldn’t hurt anyone.” 

Mr. Haydon put his arm 
around Jimmie’s shoulders. 
“Don’t be too hard on him,’ he 
said. “He didn’t mean to hurt 
Ginger. And he doesn’t know 
the whole story.” 

“No, and I think we should 


tell him now,” Mr. Scott re 
plied. “You see, Jimmie, it was 
Mr. Haydon who had the idea 
of the horse show. He had had 
a bad experience with Hal- 
loween pranksters before he 
moved his family here.” 
Here, Mr. Haydon took up 
the story. “I know you have 


wondered why Ginger acts as 


she does sometimes. Well, this 
is the reason. Just after we 
bought her—that was more 
than two years ago—some boys 
who were playing Halloween 
pranks took her out of the 
barn and tied a string of tin 
cans to her. tail. In her fright, 
she ran into a barbed-wire fence 
and was cut pretty badly. If the 
boys had not come after us im- 
mediately, she might have been 
terribly injured.” 

“She was so nervous for a 
while that I didn’t want Carol 
to keep her,” Mrs. Haydon 
said. “But Carol loves her so 
much we didn’t have the heart 
to separate them. And she 
never was afraid of Carol.” 

“Since that night, though,” 
Mr. Haydon continued, “Ginger 
is afraid of the slightest thing 
after dark. That’s why we keep 
her in the barn at night.” 


“She seemed almost over her 
fear,’ Mr. Scott said, looking 
at Jimmie, “but now ——” 

Jimmie scuffed the ground 
with his shoe. There was noth- 
ing he could say. Even if Gin- 
ger’s leg was not badly hutt, 
he had given her a fright that 
would take a long time to forget. 

“The next year,” Mr. Hay- 
don said, “we had a horse show 
in our town instead of pranks, 
and I thought it might be a 
good idea here, too. Where we 
made a mistake was in not tell- 
ing the boys and girls all about 
it, so they would understand 

(Please turn to page 24) 
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NDY was in the barn, helping mend the 
harness. He held the strap steady while his 

grandfather used the awl. He whistled a soft, 
merry tune as he looked through the open door 
at the rich bronze and reds of the October hills; 
but when he saw his friend David Harrison com- 
ing, his whistling stopped. Something was 
wrong! David did not look happy. His shoulders 
drooped, and his feet dragged. 

“I wonder what’s happened,” Andy said un- 
easily. “David's coming, and he’s in the dumps.” 

Mr. Van Orden gave David a swift, question- 
ing look. “We'll soon find out,” he said. 

David came in and stopped beside Andy at the 
workbench. 
_ “We Spartans can’t have the Halloween party 
at our house this year,” he said. “Mother has to 
go out of town. Dad and I thought we could 
do it, but she said we'd better not try. It takes 
her two days to get ready—a day to clean the 
house and decorate it and another to fix the 
food and games. I can do a lot, and the other 


Slowly Andy moved toward 
Zip and Joe and Shoog. 


Buttercup 
and the 
Barn Warming 


By Lawrent Lee 


Copyright 1954 by Erma and Vera Waltner 


Picture by Florence McCurdy 


Spartans would help; but Dad has three men 
working with him in the orchard, getting the 
apples picked and boxed. So I guess it’s no party 
for us!” 

Andy’s heart sank. He liked Halloween fun, 
and the parties at David’s house were always 
good. He stole a glance at his grandfather. He 
wished he could invite the Spartans and their 
friends to his house, but he knew that he and 
his grandfather would have a hard time giving 
a party. The two of them lived alone, and they 
had a great deal of fall work to do to get the 
farm ready for winter. 

To his surprise, his grandfather said, “How 
would you like to give the party, Andy?” 

Andy smiled, but he shook his head. “I'd love 
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it, Gramp; but if it takes an 
expert like Mrs. Harrison two 
days to give a Halloween party, 
it might take us a week!” 

“We could have it out here 
and call it a barn warming,” his 
grandfather said with a smile, 
“You and David and some of 
the others could sweep up and 
decorate some so it would look 
like Halloween. We've plenty 
of apples, and I can buy dough- 
nuts and candy in town; and 
three jugs of sweet cider would 
be plenty. I'll buy paper cups 
and plates and napkins, too. 
That way, we'll get rid of the 
dish washing, and it won't take 
much time.” 

“Tt sounds fine to me,” Andy 
said with rising enthusiasm. 

“Me, too,” David agreed. 
“Let’s start telephoning the 
Spartans and get to work.” 

For the next few days, the 
Spartans spent their spare time 
in the Van Orden barn. They 
washed the windows and swept 
the wide cement floor where 
Mr. Van Orden parked his car. 
On the far side of the partition 
that shut the stalls from the 
rest of the barn; the cows 
watched them with wondering 
eyes. Andy’s young Jersey, 
Buttercup, even nosed up the 
latch on the swinging door and 
wandered in among them, fol- 
lowing Andy about, poking her 
nose inquiringly into every- 
thing that seemed strange to 
her. She was most interested in 
the cornstalks that the Spartans 
heaped in the corners; and 
when Bob and Chink brought 
in a wheelbarrow of pumpkins, 
she smelled them with her wide 
nostrils quivering. 
_ “IT wonder if it would be all 
right to give her the pieces 
when we cut out the pumpkin 
faces,’ Chink said. 

(Please turn to page 26) 
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Miss Pumpkin Head 


B 


HANGE Miss Pumpkin Head into a ghost and fool your 

friends. 

Materials needed: Orange and white material—two pieces of 
each, 10 by 13 inches and 8 by 8 inches, and a 12-inch circle of 
each; cotton; string; black and white ribbon, and black embroidery 
thread. 

Make a ball of cotton or scraps of material as big as you can 
hold comfortably in your hands. Put this ball in the center of the 
10-by-13-inch piece of white material; fold the material down and 
gather it around the ball. Tie a string tightly under the ball. This 
makes the ghost’s head. 

Take the 8-by-8-inch piece of material, fold two opposite sides 
about 1/, inch, and press them flat. Fold the two raw edges of this 
piece so they are together in the center; now roll up the entire 
piece, having pressed edges on sides for hands. Tie with string 
about 1/, inch from each end. 

Open the piece of material with the head in it and put arms 
in between under the head. Make another ball of cotton about 
half as big as the head; put this cotton ball under the arms; pull 
the material down over the arms and cotton ball; and tie tightly 
on outside with string. 
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Table Blessing 
By Florence Taylor 


Dear God, my heart 
Gives thanks to You 
For daily food 

And shelter, too. 


Put a hole about as big 
around as a pencil through the 
center of the white 12-inch cir- 
cle. Pull bottom of the doll 
through the hole in the skirt 
and sew to the doll on the 
wrong side, over the place 
where the string is tied. Also, 
put a few stitches around where 
arms stick out from doll. 

Make ghost face with black 
paint. Tie a white-ribbon belt 
around the waist. 

Make another doll from 
orange material in the same 
way. Tie a black ribbon around 
her waist. Also, cut little pieces 
of black ribbon for eyes, nose, 
and mouth, or you may use 
black paint. Tie arms with 
black embroidery thread; make 
black lines on pumpkin head 
with black embroidery thread 
by sticking through neck and 
tying on top of head. Tack all 
of the threads to the top of the 
head to hold them in place. Let 
the ends stick up for the stem 
of the pumpkin. 

Cut the excess material from 
under the dolls, leaving about 
1/4 inch on the bottom of each 
doll. Sew these parts securely 
together under the skirts. Tack 
skirts together in about six dif- 
ferent places around the bottom 
edge, taking several stitches in 
each place. 

If you want to put a little 
sachet powder inside her head, 
Miss Pumpkin Head will keep 
your chest of drawers sweet 
scented after Halloween is over. 
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By Joanne Alton Riordan 
Chocolate Refrigerator Cake (serves 6-8) 
1 package chocolate pudding inch cubes 
mix 1 ounce unsweetened chocolate 
3 cups milk 1 cup heavy cream 
6 cups spongecake, cut in 3/4 A dash of sugar 


6¢ 7H, BOY! This is one of my favorite cooking lessons! We're 
going to make something chocolate today!” Larry ex- 
claimed as he saw the recipe card on Mrs. White’s kitchen table. 

“Yes, and is it ever yummy!” Susan said. “We had it last week 
—and, oh, it’s good.” 

“What is it? Everyone seems to know except me,” Anne said 
as she dried her hands on a paper towel. 

“TIL tell you, little left-out Anne.” Mrs. White laughed as 
she entered the room. “It’s chocolate refrigerator cake, and very 
easy to make. However, we'd better get started. 

“We'll need these utensils: a 2-quart saucepan, a large spoon, 
a measuring cup, a knife, a loaf pan (about 5 x 9 x 21/ inches), 
waxed paper, a bowl, and a rotary beater.” 

“Tt does sound good,” Anne agreed. “I'll line the loaf pan with 
waxed paper.” 

“Tll empty this package of pudding mix into the saucepan 
and stir in the milk,” Larry offered. 

“Add the milk gradually, Larry, and stir as it cooks over a 
medium heat until it bubbles. It will take about five minutes. 

“I bought a spongecake at the store, Susan,” Mrs. White said. 

“Yes, Mother. I'll cut it in cubes until I have six cupfuls.” 

“Now, Larry, the pudding is bubbling, so we'll remove it from 
the heat. Add the cake cubes gradually. 

“Anne, you may pour the mixture into the lined loaf pan.” 

“Oh, boy, it looks good. Do we eat it now?” Larry asked. 

“No, déar; it has to cool at room temperature for one half 
hour and then it must be chilled in the refrigerator for eight 
hours.” 

“Then I know what we do, Mommy,” Susan said. ‘““We turn it 
over on a platter and lift off the waxed paper. Then we whip 
cream, getting it almost thick, add a teaspoon of sugar, and then 
whip until stiff. We spread the cream on the top and sides. Then 
we shave the chocolate, making very thin slices with a knife, and 
sprinkle it on top.” 
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“That's right, Susan. Anne 
and Larry, if you can come back 
this evening, we'll have choco- 
late refrigerator cake for des- 
sert,”” Mrs. White invited. 

“We'll be here!” Larry ex. 
claimed. 

“Thank you,” Anne said, 
“See you tonight!” 


No Pranks Ginger 


(Continued from page 20) 


why pranks are bad.” 

Jimmie looked up. “Carol al- 
most told me, I think. Only I 
was angry, and she didn’t. I'll 
tell the other kids, though. ] 
know now that pranks are very 
apt to cause trouble.” 

Mr. Scott and Mr. Haydon 
looked at each other, and Mr. 
Scott dropped one hand to Jim- 
mie’s shoulder. “Then you have 
learned a valuable lesson, Son,” 
he said. 

Just then, Mrs. Haydon point- 
ed toward the corral. “Look! 
Here comes Carol!” she ex- 
claimed. ‘‘She’s caught Ginger.” 

Ginger was a pathetic sight. 
One side of her -shining coat 
was covered with dust and bits 
of grass where she had fallen. 
The rein she had stepped on 
was broken off right at the bit, 
and she was still limping. How- 
ever, she seemed fairly calm. 

Carol was crying unashamed- 
ly and whispering reassuring 
words to the mare as she led 
her slowly up to the little 
group. “Oh, Mr. Scott, is she 
hurt very badly?” she asked. 

“I certainly hope not,” Mr. 
Scott answered. “Let’s see.” 
Dropping to one knee, he be 
gan to examine Ginger's leg 
with practiced hands. 

Jimmie went slowly over to 
Carol. “I’m terribly sorry,” he 
said. “I never would have done 
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Our Stamp Collectors 


By Rola nd Rexroth 


HIS MONTH, fellow col- 

lectors, we have a new word 
to add to our vocabulary: car- 
tography. To help you guess 
what this four-syllable word 
means we illustrate for you 
three cartographic stamps. 

If you look carefully at the 
stamp illustrations, you should 
not have much difficulty in de- 
ciding that cartography must 
have something to do with 
maps. Indeed it does. Webster’s 
Dictionary defines cartography 
as the “art or business of draw- 
ing or making charts or maps.” 

Nowadays the very fine maps 
in our geography books make 
it easy for us to learn about the 
various continents and oceans 
of our earth. They show us the 
relative size of the many coun- 
tries of the world, the location 
of rivers, cities, mountains, des- 
erts, and islands. They also sup- 
ply us with a great deal of other 
interesting information. 

It is possible today to obtain 
an excellent map of almost any 
part of the earth showing the 
location of the places we may 
wish to visit and the distance 
we have to travel to reach them. 
Contrast our good fortune with 
the problems faced by the early- 


OLOMBIANA 
SAN MARINO 


day explorers. These adventure- 
some men sailed bravely across 
unknown waters with only the 
crudest kind of sketches or 
charts to guide them. Surely we 
must admire their great cour- 
age, for they had no way of 
knowing what dangers they 
might encounter, and over and 
over again they risked their 
lives in the face of storm, ship- 
wreck, and famine. 

During this month of Octo- 
ber, we celebrate the brave voy- 
age of the famous Genoese 
navigator, Christopher Colum- 
bus, across the ocean to the 
New World. On October 12, 
1492, his ships reached an 
island in the West Indies. 
Columbus named the island San 
Salvador, meaning Holy Savior. 


Most historians today agree 
that Columbus's landing place 
is now known as Watling Island - 
in the Bahama group. Perhaps 
you would like to find this 


‘4 


island on your map of the West 
Indies. 

The San Marino stamp that 
we illustrate pictures a map of 
the Western Hemisphere and a 
portrait of Columbus. 

One of the most colorful of 
all map stamps is the Reunion 
Island stamp that we illustrate. 
If you look on your map of 
Asia, you can find Reunion 
Island as a tiny point of land 
in the Indian Ocean. 


The United States stamp pic- 
tures an interesting map design. 
It was issued in 1937, to com- 
memorate the one hundred fif- 
tieth anniversary of the Ordi- 
nance of 1787, which provided 
for the government of the 
Northwest Territory. It pictures 
the various sections of the East- 
ern United States as they were 
shown on maps of that day. 


it if I'd known.” 

Carol looked at him. “It’s all 
your fault,” she sobbed. “If 
Ginger’s hurt badly, I'll never 
speak to you again.” 

Jimmie felt like crying, too. 
But he only stood and silently 
prayed that Ginger would be 
all right. 

At last, Mr. Scott rose with 
an air of relief. ‘“Well, at least, 
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the mare isn’t badly hurt,” he 
said. “With rest and good care, 
she will be as good as new.” 

At that, Carol threw both 
arms around Ginger’s neck and 
hugged her happily. Jimmie’s 
heart bounded upward for a 
moment, but then it sank again 
like lead. Carol would miss all 
the fun of the horse show be- 
cause of him! 


Suddenly he had an idea. 
There was one way he could 
make up a little for the harm 
he had done. At least, it would 
show Carol that he was truly 
sorry. Quietly, he slipped away 
from the little group in the 
yard. Before they had time to 
notice that he was gone, he was 
back, leading Midnight. 
(Please turn to page 31) 
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What Can Your Pet Do? 


O THOSE of you who are 

pet lovers, I would suggest 
that you read the story “No 
Pranks for Ginger,” which you 
will find on page 4 of this WEE 
Wispom. Whether your pet is 
a horse or some other kind of 
animal or a bird, I am sure you 
will understand the importance 
of being thoughtful and kind to- 
ward your own pet, as well as 
those of others. Send your let- 


ters to WEE WispoM, Lee’s 
Summit, Missouri. Be sure to 
give your name, age, and ad- 
dress. 


Dear Editor: 1 am writing about 
Joe, my pet collie. He can do many 
tricks. He plays ball with us. When 
we pitch the ball over the house, 
he goes to the other side and catches 
it. He shakes hands with us and 
goes after the cows when it is milk- 
ing time. He is very friendly with 
our two cats.—]uanita Ledbetter. 
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Buttercup 
(Continued from page 22) 


“A little wouldn’t hurt her,” 
Bob answered. “But sometimes 
a lot of unusual food is not s9 
good. We'd better see what 
Mr. Van Orden says.” 

When Kegs arrived, he. 
brought his violin and played 
a weird piece of music he had 
composed for Halloween. 

“Tl add a few catcalls anda 
witch’s screech to make it 

kier,” he promised them, 
“Tl hide in a stall, and it'll be 
hard to tell where the music 
comes from.” 

Red and Coralee were full of 
ideas for games; and the plans 
went swiftly forward, right up 
to seven o'clock on the night 
of the party. The Spartans gath- 
ered early to give last-minute 
touches to the decorations and 
to welcome the guests who 
were invited to be there at eight 
o'clock. They opened the door 
and found havoc! Buttercup 
had unlatched her stall door 
again and had wrecked one 
corner where pumpkin faces 
had been heaped at the foot of 
a shock of cornstalks. The floor 
was slippery with crushed pulp, 
and cornstalks were scattered 
everywhere. The place had to 
be cleaned and the corner re 
decorated somehow. Red hut- 
ried home to get Anne and Cor- 
alee’s cat and a broomstick. If 
Anne played witch there, the 
corner would look inviting. 

Kegs went to arrange the 
doughnuts on a big green 
platter. There were none! But- 
tercup had nosed the box open, 
had eaten some, and_ had 
spoiled the others. It was too 
late to buy more, and no one 
could imagine a Halloween 
party without doughnuts! 

Coralee came to the rescué. 
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“I can make some,” she said. 
“Not a lot, but I'll make a 
couple of dozen anyway, even 
if I’m a little late.” 

“TI can pop some corn!” 
Chink suggested. “If we have 
enough of that, we'll not need 
so many doughnuts; and we 


Spartans can go slow on them. 


I'll bring more apples, too.” 

Everything looked brighter 
as the Spartans swung smoothly 
into action; but when Bob went 
into Buttercup’s stall, he found 
her with head hanging low and 
her eyelids closed. 

“Andy!” he called in panic. 
“Buttercup’s eaten enough of 
our stuff to burst!” 

That was an exaggeration, 
but there was no doubt that the 
young Jersey had eaten too 
much strange food. Her sides 
bulged, and her breathing was 
loud and labored. 

“Tll take her out in the lot 
and walk her around,” Bob of- 
fered. “It'll help get the gas out 
of her. Find your grandfather, 
Andy. I saw him in the chicken 
house when I came past.” 

Everything was going wrong 
again, but Andy would not be 
beaten. “I started to give this 
party, and I’m going to do it!” 
he told himself as he hurried to 
the chicken house. When he 
and his grandfather got back to 
the barn, he left Mr. Van 
Orden with Bob and Buttercup 
and went to work on the party 
with David and Kegs. He and 
David had put the three jugs of 
cider on the workbench. He 
stood very still and stared, un- 
willing to believe that anything 
more could possibly have gone 
wrong. He blinked hard and 
stared still harder. Yes,, it was 
true! The cider was gone! 

“David! Kegs!” he called. 

They came and stood beside 
him. They, too, stared. 
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Word Twins 
By Naida Dickson 


Find two words that sound alike 
but are spelled differently to make 
each pair of word twins. The first 
one is worked out for you. 


1. M--- Main Most important. 
M--- Mane Long, thick hair 
on ah animal. 


2. P--- Two mates. 
P--- A fruit. 
3. A-- Had dinner. 
E---- A number. 
4. H---- Listened to. 
H--- A number of 
cows. 
5. R--- Strap or rope for 
guiding a horse. 
R--- Falling water. 
6. P---- Flat land. 
P---- Flying machine. 


Riddle 
By Rea M. Miller 


What has a lake but no water, 
a forest but no trees, and roads but 
no pavement ? 
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Range Language 
By Rosalie W. Doss 


Do you know what these words 
of our Western range mean? See 
how many you can match with the 
identifications in the second column. 


1. Rodeo a. Ridge of moun- 


tains 
2. Chaparral b. Noonday rest 
3. Chaparajos c. Cattle roundup 
4, Mesa d. Indian pony 
5. Dogie e. Dense thicket 
6. Mesquite f. A thorny tree 
7. Cayuse g. Flat-topped hill 
8. Corral h. Motherless calf 
9. Sierra i. Cowboys’ 
trousers 
10. Siesta j. Cattle pen 


(Answers inside back cover) 


“What do we do now?” 
Kegs gasped. “No food! No 
fun!” 

“Don’t ask me!” David said. 
“The party’s blown up!” 

“Someone got in and took it 
all!” Andy said grimly. “I wish 
I knew who it was, and I'd go 
right after him!” 

David's face brightened. He 
smacked one fist into his other 
palm to emphasize his words. 

“I know!” he said. ‘I passed 
Zip and Joe and Shoog when I 
went home for supper. They 
looked at me awfully funny, 
and I wondered what they were 
up to; but I was in too big a 
hurry to find out.” 


“Do you think they were 
waiting for all of us to leave 
for supper?” Kegs asked. 

“Sure!” said David. 

“Then I’ve got a plan,” said 
Andy. “Their hideaway is down 
the road on the bank of Indian 
Creek. David, you stay here 
and keep things going. Kegs 
and I'll get into our sheets and 
go after them. Bring your 
violin, Kegs.” 

The moon was coming up 
when the two boys left the 
barn. They did not look like 
Halloween ghosts as they hur- 
ried down the road toward In- 
dian Creek and the hideaway. 

(Please turn to page 29) 
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Halloween 


By Grace Mary Greene (10 years) 
Bellevue, Wash. 


Halloween is coming soon— 
Everybody in a room, 

Making plans for Halloween. 
Oh, such funny things are seen— 
Witches’ hats, coal-black cats, 
Jack-o’-lanterns, mice, and rats. 


The Desert 
By Mac Grogan (10 years) 
Greeneville, Tenn. 


Have you ever seen the desert? 
I’ve never had a look; 


But I can tell you what it’s like, — 


For I learned it in my book. 


A desert’s like a sea of sand; 
It stretches out for miles. 
The waves are made by shifting 
winds 
Blowing the sand in piles. 


Someday I'll go to the desert 
And see the pyramids high; 
But I won’t ride a camel, 
For I would rather fly. 


God Made 


By Irene Harvey (10 years) 
Livonia, N.Y. 


God made the squirrels that live 
in the trees; 

God made the wind that blows the 
leaves; 

God made the flowers that bloom 

ring 

God ph ae the birds that happily 

God ae the sun that makes the 
light; 

God made the darkness that comes 
at night; 

God made you, and God made me. 

I thank God for everything I see! 


In the Tropics 
By Bill Stiles (10 years) 
Falls Church, Va. 


The tropics are beautiful, 
As you and I know; 

A lot of rain falls, 
But there isn’t any snow. 


Now on to the tropics, 

Often called the torrid zone, 
Where the noise of the jungle 

Is a loud noisy tone. 


In it are continents 
(Not a whole one at all) 
And a couple of islands, 
Each of them is quite small, 


The Equator divides it 
Exactly in two. 
There the birds, snakes, and mon- 
keys 
Have their fun just as you do. 


Right here in the tropics 
The plants grow so high 

That the trees, vines, and bushes 
Seem to just reach the sky. 


Twilight 
By Virgie Webb (9 years) 
Swansea, Mass. 


A lake of blue 
With trees so old; 
They frame the view 
With leaves of gold. 


The Storm 
By Linda Nugent (12 years) 
Lemon Grove, Calif. 


Crash! a blinding streak of 
lightning. Boom! a clap of scary 
thunder. Splash! splash goes the 
rain. This is all part of the storm, 
and it seems like it is nighttime. 
Suddenly the sky clears. The storm 


is over! 


Fall Leaves 


By Sally Costello (9 years) 
Helena, Mont. 


Up in the trees 

There’s a wonderful breeze; 

It brings down the leaves bright. 
Oh! what a colorful sight! 


My Little Brother 


By Mildred Banks (10 years) 
Farmville, Va. 


I have a little brother 

As naughty as can be; 
Sometimes he is quiet, 

But sometimes he’s busy as a bee 
He paints the flowers— 

But—Oh! At the wrong tine 
Because he paints the flowers on 

Mother’s dress 
That’s hanging on the line. 


The Wind Blows Free 


By Jane Eckel (9 years) 
La Grange, Ill. 


The wind blows free 
Across the plain, 

O’er hill and dale 
And back again. 


It tosses kites 
And rustles grass; 
The trees bow down 
To see it pass. 


Sometimes I wish 
That I could be 
Just like the wind— 
Wild and free. 


My Cat 
By Elaine Moyer (7 yeats) 
Scotia, N.Y. . 
I have a cat named Snoopy. 
He eats a lot of food, 
And when he’s finished pe 


He’s in a very good mood 
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Halloween 
By Judith Lewis (10 years) 
New York, N.Y. 


The falling leaves, the pumpkins 
Id, 
The yellow moon so high; 
The cackling laugh of witches, 
A riding in the sky; 


And children playing merry games 
In lands abroad and near | 
Remind me once again 
That Halloween is here. 


8 
Rain 
By Alice Lemkau (8 years) 
Auburn, Ii. 


Pitter, patter comes the rain 

Down against the windowpane; 

Rain helps flowers and trees too, 

And you know it helps you. 

Rain is nature, so they say; 

It falls from the clouds on a dreary 
day. 

Who ‘ule the rain? 

God made the rain that patters on 
the windowpane. 


Little Orange Grows 


By Howard L. Bryan (7 years) 
Azusa, Calif. 


Once upon a time there was a 
little baby orange. It was very 
small. It was hidden inside a little 
white bud. The bud turned into 
a flower. Then the petals fell off. 
There was the little baby orange. 
It looked like a tiny green ball. It 
already had little sections inside. 
Then the baby orange grew and 
grew and grew until it was big 
enough to eat, but still it was green. 
Then the little green orange started 
turning yellow and yellower and 
yellower. Soon it was all yellow. 
Then it got sweeter. A farmer 
picked the orange and brought it 
in to his wife. Then she washed it 
and put it on the dinner table. A 
little boy ate it. 


The Gray Mouse 
By Mary Ellen Kerr (6 years) 
Caro, Mich. 
I saw a little mouse 
That was so small and gray; 
He crept out of the house 
And went upon his way. 
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Editor’s Note 

What to send us for these pages: 
Your own stories and poems. 
Please do not copy. 

When to send it: At least four 
months before the number it 
is to be used in. If your poem 
or story is for March, send it 
now. 

How to prepare it: Write plainly. 
Give your name, address, and 
age. Inclose a note from a par- 
ent or teacher assuring us that 
the work is your own, not 
copied. Stories should not be 
longer than 250 words. 

Where to send it: Address your 
letter to Wee Wisdom Writ- 
ers’ Guild, Lee’s Summit, Mo. 

Who can have his work pub- 
lished: Any reader under thir- 
teen years of age who has not 
had his work published on 
these pages within a year. 

We regret that we cannot re- 
turn unused contributions. 

Parents and Teachers: Please be 
sure that work sent in by boys 
or girls under your supervision is 
not copied. We check to the best 
of our ability but need your help 
to avoid publishing copied work. 

Whenever work is found to have 

been copied correction must be 

made on these pages. 


Buttercup 
(Continued from page 27) 


They held the sheets they had 
wrapped around themselves 
high so they could run better; 
but when they left the road and 
cut across the pasture, they 
went more cautiously. When 
they got to the creek, they crept 
along, trying to catch the first 
sign of the boys who might 
have their cider. 

The moon was bright as they 
crossed a gully and rounded a 
clump of bushes. They came in 
sight of a big flat rock that 
jutted from the bank over the 
creek. 

“There they are!” Kegs 
whispered. “They're opening a 
jug now.” 


“O.K.,” Andy whispered 
back. ‘“You stay in these bushes 
and play spooky music. I'll do 
the rest.” 

Andy lowered his sheet and 
lifted his arms so that he 
looked like a long white wraith 
in the silvery light. Slowly he 
moved toward Zip and Joe and 
Shoog. They were laughing and 
talking about how they had 
tricked the Spartans; but when 
the first weird notes of Keg’s 
music wailed thinly into the 
night, they jumped to their feet 
and looked around wildly. They 
saw Andy’s tall, white, ghost- 
like figure coming toward 
them, and Zip cried, “Run, fel- 
lows! Ghosts!” 

He jumped from the rock 
and landed sprawling on the 
bank. The other boys followed, 
and all three ran toward the 
highway and disappeared. 

Chuckling, Andy gathered up 
his trailing sheet and tucked it 
under his belt. 

“Come on, Kegs,” he said. 
“You carry one jug, and I'll 
carry two. They didn’t even get 
a sip!” 

When Andy and Kegs got 
back to the barn, Mr. Van 
Orden, draped in a sheet, stood 
outside the door. He put a wel- 
coming hand on Andy’s shoul- 
der and explained, “I’m telling 
fortunes. And everything's fine! 
Thanks to Bob, Buttercup’s as 
good as ever. Coralee’s dough- 
nuts are better than those I 
bought. Chink’s a wizard with 
a corn popper. And wait till 
you see Anne on her broom- 
stick with Cicero perched on 
her shoulder! Scoot inside and 
take a look. It’s a Halloween 
barn warming no one will for- 
get!” 

It was, thanks to them all. 
They had worked together and 
used their wits. 
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Good Words 
Booster 


Club 


Dear Boys and Girls: 


I am happy to share with you many letters that tell us how Good 
Words Booster Club members are remembering to turn to God in prayer. 

Prayer is talking to God and listening to God. We know that God 
loves us, dwells within us, and has a perfect plan of good for us. Through 
prayer, we let God show us how to receive and use His great good. 

We are members of the Good Words Booster Club because we want 
to help others as well as ourselves to be happy. We believe that our words 
help to make us and others happy or unhappy. We also believe that it is 
easier for others to speak good words when we speak good words. If you 
should like to join the Good Words Booster Club, write to Barbara 
Benson, WEE WispoM, Lee’s Summit, Missouri, and ask for an applica- 
tion form. 

This little verse will help us during this month: 


“Oh, we are merry Boosters! 
We work and smile and pray, 
And remember on this Halloween 
To be kind in all we do and say.” 


Joyfully and lovingly, 
Barbara Benson, Secretary. 


Dear Barbara: 1 am staying in 
Switzerland in a 
Here, we are allowed to speak only 
French. One day last so po went 4nd to work with God's great 
up to the mountains, and it was plan of love for all of us. 
dickies marvelous. We hiked for Ss 
about three hours. There were flow- 
ers and little foot paths—it was just 
like a dream come true. When I got 
home, I went straight to my room 
and thanked God, and that night 
I thanked Him again. 

I always say The Prayer of Faith, 
the prayer for ren and the 
Lord's Prayer, plus a little prayer of 
thanks. I remember always to thank 
God for blessing my mother and 
father and my grandparents.—]anet 
(Switzerland ). 


a plan of prayer, .because it will 
surely help you to understand 


Dear Barbara: 1 am glad that 
I joined the Good Words Booster 
Club. The other night I wanted to 
go to the show, but my mother was 
not sure that it was best. I prayed 
to God about it. Later, my mother 
said I could go. I keep The Prayer 
of Faith card with me all the 
time.—Pau!. 


It is good, Paul, to talk to 
God about everything. Some- 
times our prayers are not an- 
swered in just the way we 
planned for them to be, but we 
trust God and remember that 
God’s plans are better than ours. 


Thank you, Janet, for shar- 
ing the memory of your beauti- 
ful trip in the mountains with 
us. We are glad that you have 


Dear Barbara: 1 am very happy 
to be a Booster. I find The Prayer 
of Faith very useful. I say it and 
believe that God can help me make 
friends and study my lessons. I te. 
peat the prayer each night before 
I go to bed so that God can help 
me have a restful night and a 
pleasant new day. The line, “God 
is my help in every need,” is the 
one I try to remember all the time. 
—Ruth, 


If we do our part, Ruth, we 
can trust God to do His part. 
Our part is to believe in God 
and His goodness and to tum 
to Him with our thoughts and 
words of prayer, just as you 
have done. Jesus’ promise in 
Matthew 9:29 is: “According 
to your faith be it done unto 


you. 


Dear Barbara: Today my friend 
and I were playing ball. At first I 
was ahead; then she came up to me, 
except by one point. When we 
bumped into each other, I acted as 
though I could not play because 
my leg was hurt. But really I didn't 
want her to beat me, so I came 
home. 


Then I went in a room by myself 
and talked to God. I told Him how 
I had acted and asked Him to for- 
give me for being a coward. I felt 
much better then, and I thanked 
God for helping me.—Diana. 


We do give thanks, Diana, 
that every prayer is heard and 
that every prayer is answered 
in just the way that will help 
us most. 
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Dear Barbara: Only God knows 
how happy I am to be a member of 
the Good Words Booster Club. I 
am trying very hard to keep the im- 

rtant rule: “I see only good; I 
ce. only good; I speak only good.” 
[ already know The Prayer of 
Faith. 

Yesterday I was angry because I 
had to wash dishes when I had 
wanted to pin-curl my hair in- 
stead. Well, while I was doing the 
dishes, I sang The Prayer of Faith. 
And guess what! I was finished in 
ten minutes and had plenty of time 
to fix my hair. 

Now I am writing this letter, 
and I have promised myself that 
whenever I need help from God, I 
will say The Prayer of Faith. 
—Gloria. 


Gloria, we, too, are very 
happy that you are a member 
of the Good Words Booster 
Club! Singing The Prayer of 
Faith is a mighty help; we sing 
it to the tune of “Sun of My 
Soul,” which is found in most 


hymnals. 


Dear Barbara: 1 think it is about 
time for me to write to you. I lost 
my club pin one night when the 
minister was here. I was very sad 
that I had lost it, but I prayed for 
God to help me find it. Then one 
day when I came home from school, 
my mother said she had a sur- 
prise for me. The surprise was 
that my dad had found the pin. 
I was very thankful and happy 
then—Manfred. 


We remember always that 
nothing is ever lost in Spirit. 
When we turn to God, believ- 


ing that He will help us, He al- 
ways does. Sometimes God an- 
swers our prayer through an- 
other person, and sometimes 
He just helps us to do what is 
needed. God answered your 
prayer, Manfred, through your 
dear father. Thank you for 
sharing this story with us. 


PEN PALS 


This column gives our readers 
(under 13 years of age) an op- 
portunity to know one another 
better. Among the names 
printed here we hope you will 
find the pen pal you have been 
looking for. We especially in- 
vite our foreign readers to send 
in their names. 


Carolyn Finn (11), 19 W. Mc- 
Graw St., Seattle 99, Wash.; Joyce 
Fraser (12), Lisbon Rd., Rte. 1, 
Wellsville, Ohio; Judith Jolley (8), 
Fenton, Iowa; Beatrice L. Dehne 
(9), 2059 Wedgewood Dr., Jen- 
nings 21, Mo.; Glenna Hazelton 
(9), Londonderry, Vt.; Barbara 
Heller (10), South Circle, Beacon 
Falls, Conn.; Diana Dukes (10), 
7653 Marie St., LaMesa, Calif.; 
Sandra Creed (10), Rte. 1, Hoyle- 
ton, Ill; Ginny Ziegler (11), 
Avenal, Calif.; J. L. Tupy III (11), 
2912 Stanford St., Dallas, Tex.’ 


No Pranks for Ginger 


(Continued from page 25) 


“Carol,” he said. “I’m sorry, 
honest I am. I'll help you take 


care of Ginger. And—and I 
want you to ride Midnight in 
the race tomorrow. Won't you 
forgive me?” 

Carol stared at him. She 
knew how much he had looked 
forward to the race. All at once, 
her face wore the old sunny 
smile. “Of course, I forgive 
you. I—I was all upset awhile 
ago. You didn’t know, and 
Ginger is going to be all right. 
But I don’t want to take Mid- 
night.” 

“I want you to. Honest I do,” 
Jimmie persisted, holding out 
the reins. 

Carol glanced at her mother 
and father and Mr. Scott. They 
were all nodding their heads. 
“Well; if you really want me 
to, I'd like to ride Midnight.” 
She took the reins from his 
hand. “Thank you, Jimmie.” 

“You're welcome,” Jimmie 
answered quietly. For the first 
time since that terrible moment 
when he had seen Ginger fall, 
he felt almost happy. 

The next day as he watched 
Carol and Midnight sweep 
across the finish line three 
whole lengths ahead of the 
others in the race, Jimmie 
pounded on the rail and 
cheered louder than anyone 
else. And when Carol waved 
and smiled as she cantered by 
to receive the prize, Jimmie 
was as happy as if he had won 
the prize himself. 


kx THE PRAYER OF FAITH 


God is my help in every 
need ; 

God does my every hunger 
feed; 

God dwells within me, 
guides my way 

Through every moment, 


night and day. 
OCTOBER, 1954 


(Adapted) 

I now am wise, I now am 
true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, 

All things I am, can do, and 
be, 

Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all, I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 

—Hannah More Kobaus. 
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Make a Puppet 


By Edith K. Forsyth 


- YOU like to play with puppets, you will enjoy making this 
little man. Materials needed are two English walnut shells, 
some small corks, a piece of pipe cleaner, and a spool of strong 
black thread. 

Carefully open a small and a large English walnut and remove 
the nut meats. Use the small shell for the head and the large one 
for the body. Arrange one half of each shell on the table, with 
pointed ends at the top and the bottom (Fig. 1). Cut a piece of 
pipe cleaner (A) the length of both shells, to fit inside. Securely 
tie a 9-inch length of thread to the top end (B). Near the neck, 
tie a 7-inch thread in the middle with equal lengths for the arms 
(C). At the bottom, tie an 8-inch thread, with equal lengths for 
the legs (D). 

Trace Figure 2 to make the pattern for the ears. Cut the ears 
from a folded bit of tan paper (to match shells). Cut in half. 
Glue one ear to each side of head shell. Glue threads in place on 
the brims and the pipe cleaner at points E and D. Glue the halves 
of shells together and let them dry. This makes the head and body 


of your puppet. 


To make the arms and legs, 
use a darning needle to thread 
each cork through the center 
(Fig. 1). Leave 14 inch be 
tween the shell and the corks, 
so the arms and legs move free. 
ly. For the arms, use small 
corks cut in half (Fig. 3). For 
the hands, use a small slice of 
cork. After threading the corks, 
cut off the end of the threads, 
allowing enough for knots (F), 
The legs are made from two 
small corks (3), and the feet, 
from larger size corks (4) aut 
in half lengthwise. Hold feet to 
the legs with a pin pressed in 
after the thread has been 
knotted (G). 

Paint the face with poster 
paints. Paint the arms and top 
half of the large nut red for the 
jacket. Paint the lower half and 
the legs green for trousers, and 
make the feet black. The belt 
is a narrow strip of black paper 
glued around the body. From 
silver paper, make the buckle 
and buttons and glue them on, 
Paint the back half of the head 
green to represent a cap (Fig 
5). 

The two control sticks meas 
ure 41/4 by 1 inch in size. On 
one, pierce a hole 14 inch in 
from each end and one in the 
center. Draw 9-inch string (B) 
through the center hole and 
knot. String a 10-inch piece of 
thread (H) through each hand 
and knot to stick. Draw a 121) 
inch length of thread through 
the lower cork in legs, from the 
back to the front (I). Secure 
these threads to the other com 
trol stick through holes 1 inch 
in from each end (5). 

Now you can make yout lit 
tle puppet perform by holding 
the control sticks, one in each 
hand, and pulling the strings (0 
move his arms and legs. 

Puppets are fun! 
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THIS IS 


SUNNY 


Designed by Nora Thomas 
(8 years) 


Redrawn for reproduction by Dorothy Wagstatf 


If you are under 13 years of age you may submit your drawing of a doll and its wardrobe. A 
letter from a parent or teacher stating that your work is original must accompany your drawing. 
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When Paul Preached 


(Continued from page 17) 


men worship the Father. He 
pointed out that God made 
these things known through 
Jesus, His Son, who while on 
earth taught us the good way 
of life. 

For ruler and for servant, 
Paul could make the gospel 
of Jesus a living thing, a faith 
to meet every personal need. 
Many of the people in Athens 
believed and accepted the gos- 
pel of Jesus. 

This story tells some of the 
pleasant things that came about 
during the time that Paul 
preached the gospel of Jesus. 
There were unpleasant things 
too; sometimes he was stoned; 
sometimes he was put in prison. 
Paul did not ask his friends to 
remember those things. But he 
did tell them, ‘Whatsoever 
things are true, honest, just, 
pure, lovely, and of good re- 
port; think on these things.” 

And Paul told the people not 
to be weary in well doing, for 
in due time they would be re- 
warded. 


Answers to Puzzles 


Word Twins 
1. Main, mane. 2. Pair, pear. 
3. Ate, eight. 4. Heard, herd. 
5. Rein, rain. 6. Plain, plane. 
Riddle 
A map. 


Range Language 


f. 
7. d. 8 j. 9. a. 10. b. 
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You 


If you like football stories, you will certainly 
want to read “ ‘Left Out’ Lefty,” by Jay Worthing- 
ton. This story concerns a quarterback who con- 
stantly refuses to call play 44 and a halfback who 
wonders why. And the story tells what happens 
when play 44 is finally used. 

““Left Out’ Lefty” appears in this month’s 
issue of You, the magazine for boys and girls in 
their teens. The October You also includes an in- 
spiring interview with Ted Mack of the Original 
Amateur Hour television program. This interview 
by Dena Reed is entitled “Through Faith and Di- 
vine Guidance You Can Achieve’; and those who 
plan careers will find it extremely helpful. 

You also contains other articles and stories, 
poetry, pictures and photographs, and a number 
of feature departments. Everything in the maga- 
zine is up to date and especially tailored to the 
needs and tastes of today’s young people. You will 
enjoy reading You, and you will find answers in it 
for many of your daily problems. Order a sub- 
scription for You today, priced at $1 a year. 
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“A very happy Halloween to all of you! I have chewed myself a mask out of 
scraps of paper, and it makes me look just like a lion—or, at least, like some kind of 
wild beast. I am planning to give Editor Jane Palmer quite a Halloween surprise with 
it. I’m sure she won’t even know me. 

“She and I have just been reading some wonderful stories that are to be in your 
next month’s WEE WISDOM. One of them is called “The Best of It,’ and it is by one 
of your favorite authors, Olive Rambo Cook. This story tells about Cissy Brown and 
her little brother Tommy, who are all by themselves on Thanksgiving. As if that 
were not bad enough, they are suddenly faced with the task of preparing a Thanks- 
giving dinner for company! 

“The Spartan story is ‘Bob’s Bad Bundle,’ by Lawrent Lee, and I nite you will 
like it because it is a dog story. The November issue also includes ‘Great Grand- 
father’s Wood Duck,’ by Helen Springer, in which the duck concerned is a wood 
duck in more ways than one. And, of course, next month’s WEE WISDOM will have 
other stories, lots of poems and pictures, and all the regular feature departments. 

“Don’t miss the November issue of WEE WISDOM. And if you want to make 
one of your friends especially thankful this Thanksgiving, send him a gift subscrip- 
tion to WEE WISDOM. It’s a perfect gift for November birthdays. See you next 
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